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DON’T WORRY, DEAR. 
By Samuel Merwin. 


Don't worry, dear; the bleakest years 
That clog the forward view, 

Each thins to nothing when it nears, 
And we may saunter through, 

The darkest moment never comes, 
It only looms before; 

The loss of hope is what benumbs, 
Not trouble at the door. 


Don’t worry, dear; the clouds are black 
But with them comes the rain, 

And stifled souls that parch and crack 
May thrill with sap again. 

The burden bear as best we can, 
And there'll be none to bear; 

Hard work has never killed a man, 
But worry did its share. 


Don’t worry, dear; don’t blench, don’t 
yield, 
But dare the years to come; 
Nor give the enemy the field 
Because he beats his drum. 
These little woes that hover near 
Are nothing, though they gall; 
We know that life is love, my dear, 
And life and love are all. 
—Youth’s Companion. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Two women have just been elected 
to the municipal council in Stockholm, 
Sweden, one by the Conservatives 
and one by the Socialists. They are 
the first women to serve. 


Yeoman service was done by those 
two college women who have proved 
the reality of the white slave traffic 
in New York by actually buying four 
young girls professedly for evil pur- 
poses. To disguise oneself as a pro- 
curess must be revolting, but it is not 
half so revolting as the abuses which 
will be checked in consequence. 


Boston is having an object lesson 
just now on the little regard paid to 
the welfare of the public school chil- 
dren by the highest executive officer 
of the city. It has long been notorious 
that the schools were hampered for 
lack of money. Ex-President Eliot of 
Harvard said we ought to spend twice 
as much as we do on our education. 
But Mayor Fitzgerald is making open 
war on the school board, on _ the 


alleged ground of extravagance. 
He lately notified the board 
that the public schools would 


be charged hereafter for the use 
of the city water, which has hitherto 
been supplied them free. The school 
board then gave notice that they 
would charge the city rent for the 
basements of a hundred or more 
school houses which are used as poll- 
ing places. The school board voted 


Mayor vetoed the appropriation. The 


school board passed it over his veto 
by a unanimous vote. They accom- 








panied this action by publishing the 
heart-sickening enumeration of un- 
wholesome and unsuitable places in 
which the children now have to be 
taught. In response, the Mayor de- 
nounces the board, repeats his charges 
of extravagance, and insists that the 
building of the new school houses will 
raise the tax rate by 40 cents, and will 
make it impossible to increase the 
salaries of the elementary teachers. 
The children’s mothers have no vote 
on the Mayor's re-election. If they 
had, he would hardly make the health 
and welfare of 100,000 little boys and 
girls a football to be kicked to and 
fro in a petty squabble of this kind. 
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The Athens of America is having 
more than its share of object lessons 
at present. The Boston Women’s Ed- 


ucational and Industrial Union has 
for years conducted an employment 
office, among its other beneficent 


activities. The Licensing Board that 
licenses saloons has also the licensing 
of intelligence offices. The revelations 
regarding the white slave traffic in 
New York and elsewhere have set on 
in all directions a movement fo! 
employment 


foot 
the investigation of 


agencies. The Women's E. and I. 
Union petitioned the Legislature to 
have such an investigation made in 


Board 
deprive 


this city. The Licensing was 
wrathful. It 


the Union's employment 


proceeded to 
office of its 
jicense, On unimportant technicalities, 
and has temporarily put a_ stop to all 
its good work along that line. 








WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Foltz of Los 





Mrs. Clara Shortridge 


Angeles, Cal., has been commissioned | 


Deputy District Attorney. 


The appointment came as a result 


of a request from various women's ; 
without 


their rights. And if taxation 


‘lubs and ganizations, whic eti- , 

clubs and organization hich peti-| epresentation be tyranny where men 
tioned the District Attorney for rep-|are concerned, it is doubly tyranny 
resentation on his staff. The primary | where women are concerned, for in 


purpose of having a woman as a mem-|the nature of things women cannot 
e tl eickeiet htteunen? ffi defend their sacred and _ inherent 

-) a? -] stric d ‘nevs o ce . > . 

1 a eBUrie Orne, F rights by foree of arms or avenge 
is to have her assist whenever chil-|theiry wrongs as their brothers e#n.” 
dren or women are concerned. 

Mrs. Foltz has been a pioneer among 

, “ne : ; TWO INCIDENTS. 
women in attaining prominence in pub- 
lic positions. She is the first woman | ee 
Lady Constance Lytton lately did 


who ever served under the appoint- 


ment of the Governor as a member of|# Chivalrous thing. As already related 


the Board of Trustees of a California 
State Normal Schoo!, and is the first 
California 


in our columns, she disguised herself 
took part in a 


demonstration in 


as a poor seamstress, 


member of the suffrage Liverpool, 
Board of Charities and Correc- 


Through her efforts the prison 


woman 
State 
tions. 


and got herself committed to the Wal- 
ton Gaol, where suffragette prisoners 


parole system in California was added, | Were being treated with great bru- 
the| tality. The government had_indig- 


data from 
penitentiaries 


after she had gained 
keepers of the largest 
and in the country. 


nantly denied that any cruelties were 
that 
between 


going on, or discrimination 


made 


reformatories any 
was poor and rich 





It is reported from Switzerland that} Women. Lady Constance’s health has 
Fraulein Brustlein, the daughter of a] been almost by the 
ieading Federal Judge, and the first | usage inflicted upon her in prison be- 
woman in the country to practice law, In the 
has won a remarkable case at Zurich. 
She was defending a poor railway 
gatekeeper, Mme. Wyss. On arriving 


destroyed rough 
fore her rank was discovered. 
last issue of Votes for Women she de- 
scribes two incidents of her experi- 
ence as a political criminal: 


that her client was so wretchedly paid 
by the wealthy Federal Railway Com- 
pany—$10 a month for twelve hours’ 
work a day—that she was forced to 
seek outside work to support her four 
children. On the day of the accident 
the express train was on time for the 
first time in several weeks. The jury 
acquitted the poor woman. 


arate compartments as are most pris 
on vans, but was made like a double 
omnibus, one side for men and the 
other for women. 
Started at 3 A. M. 

We started at 3 A. M. and went 
round the town picking up from other 
police stations those distressful hu- 
man beings whom the law had netted 
during the night. From time to time 
the deafening noise and jolting ceased, 
the door was thrown open, and the 
shaft of light illumined for a few sec- 
onds the occupants of the van and 
those who were being newly thrust 





WOMEN REFUSE TAXES. 


One hundred and thirty-four women, 


members of the No Vote No Tax As-|into it. 
sociation in Chicago, have adopted a A Common Bond. 
resolution to refuse to fill out the per-| At first it was difficult to repress 


an instinct of fear, or at least mis- 
trust of our fellow prisoners. But I 
have never felt keener self-reproach 
than I did for this momentary doubt 
on looking back upon it at the end 
of our journey. Though blind drunk 
or madly resentful of captivity, one 
prisoner looks upon another as before 
all things a fellow prisoner. So far 
as could be guessed, hardly any two 
of us were of the same calling or so- 


sonal property schedules sent to them. 
Miss Belle Squire, organizer of the 
association, instead of listing her 
household effects has written the fol- 
lowing on her schedule blank and 
filed it with the Board of Assessors: 


“To resist tyranny is the 
sacred duty of patriots. Only the 
weak, the cowardly, and the ignorant 








$529,557 for new school houses, The 


will submit tamely to an invasion of‘ cial caste, and our several ideals and 





a few minutes late to close the gates In the Black Maria. 

at the level crossing, she discovered} [n Liverpool the other day, the 

that the express train had killed a lit-| “Black Maria” which took us—Mrs. 

tle boy, who had wandered onto the| Nugent, Miss Elsie Howey and my-| 
” a , a , self—from one police station to an- 

track. Fraulein Brustlein pointed out other, was not divided up into sep 





“~—T0)0)001DI0100 00) CN OVOINIO) Wi we 


opinions were doubtless equally far 
trom one another. Once released, 
these differences would instantly re- 
assert themselves; but for the time 
being, the bond of our common cir 
cumstance, the fact that we were all 


prisoners, over-ruled all else to the 
point of obliteration. It struck me 
that there is the same unifying spirit 
among militant suffragists—women 
first, sharing a common. exclusion 
from civie rights, all else afterwards. 
Whatever the difference of opinion, 
ability, occupation or class, we are 
one in the fight for women 

“No Surrender!” 

One night in Walton 
with an unexpected feeling of 
and freedom from pain or fear I 
was unconscious of my nearly rigid 
limbs, the beat of my heart was 
searcely perceptible, I supposed I had 
only a little while to live. The pros- 
pect of relief was inexpressibly wel- 
come. Presently I heard, as distinctly 
as if the wall of my cell had a mouth 
and had spoken, the words which Mrs. 
Leigh has made glorious in connection 
with our cause: “No surrender!” 
They beat upon my brain with a new 
meaning: not only to a _ repressive 
government, not only to  heedless 
laws and their attendant punishments, 
but to the temptations of our own in- 
abilities, no surrender. What was I 


gaol I awoke 
ease 


|about, to abdicate my job in this ease- 


loving way? I rubbed the painful life 
back into my feet and hands and 
|limbs, and forced myself to walk up 


and down my cell. 


Women, You Are Wanted! 

Pictures succeeded each other rap- 
idly in my mind of our fellow prison- 
ers in “Black Maria,” of all undefend- 
ed women, of children’s blighted lives, 
of down-trodden men and women, un- 
developed or ill of body and mind, 
whose fate women, through their ab- 
ject surrender of their part in the 
world’s jurisdiction, must to a certain 
extent have laid to their door. How 
misplaced, unrighteous and unwoman- 
ly did non-resistance appear to me 
then! With every throb of my re- 
turning pulses, I seemed to feel the 
rhythm of the world’s soul calling to 
us women to uncramp our powers 
from the thraldom of long disuse. My 
whole being responded and yearned 
to hand on the message as I myself 
had received it—‘Women, you are 
wanted! Women, as women, because 
you are women, come out in all your 
womanliness, and whether or not vic- 
tory is for your day, at least each of 
you make sure that the one course 
impossible to you is to surrender in 
your share of the struggle!” 

To you, dear, faithful suffragettes 
at heart, whatever the handcuffs of 
circumstances which may limit your 
powers of visible service, I pass on 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Ellis Meredith, suffragist, 
and club-woman, has been nominated 
by the new Citizens’ Party of Denver 
for election commissioner. 


author 


has been elected a 
; member of the American Philosophical 


Society. 


Mme. Curie 


Hers was the only woman’s 


|hame on the list of fifteen members 


elected. 


Miss Helen Hicks, for several years 
a teacher in Brookline, Mass., later 
instructor in the domestic science de- 
partment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been appointed instructor in 
sewing and textiles in the Chicago 
Normal School. 

Mrs. Mary A. Millbank of Bloom- 
field, who was a successful candidate 
at the election for school directors, is 
the first woman ever chosen to that 
New Mexico. Her election 
was the result of the recent opinion 
of Attorney General Frank W. Clancy 
that women are eligible. 


office in 


Miss Anna 


who started 


Jarvis of Philadelphia, 
the movement for moth- 


ers’ day, is working to have its ob- 
Sunday in 


May, more general than ever this year. 


servance, on the second 


Miss Jarvis began her campaign for 


the wearing of a white carnation on 


that day by means of letters to the 





newspapers. 
Mrs. 


woman, has established a record for 


LeBlond, an English- 


| 
Aubrey 


mountain climbing in Norway. Six 


teen unnamed peaks in all 
Mrs, who left 


the beaten track at Tomso, and on the 


were 
ascended by LeBlond, 


| 
} 
| 
| summit of each height her guide built 
} up a stone mound to tell future climb- 
ers of the peak’s conquest. 

Miss Melva Beatrice Wilson, of New 
| York 
|mission for the great sculptured frieze 


City, has been given the com- 


for the new Roman Catholic Cathedral 


in St. Louis, of which Archbishop 


Glennon is the head. It is one of the 


most important commissions ever 





given in this country for ecclesiastical 
sculpture, and will take four years for 
frieze will 


completion. The represent 


fourteen scenes in the life of Christ 


Mary E. Green, M.D., Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1868; president of the 


Household Economics As 


said to have 


American 
been the first 
New 


a specialist on 


sociation; 
woman to be admitted to the 
York Medical Society; 
dietetics; 
Board of Health of Tulsa, Okla., died 
Seattle, 


at one time president of the 


recently at her home in 
Wash., from heart disease, aged 65. 
Mrs. Mary Emery of Cincinnati, O., 
is establishing a park solely for birds 
It is a two-acre tract adjoining Evans 
Piace, where thousands of birds 
The 


been placed in charge of the Depart- 


wood 


nightly congregate ground has 


ment of Biology of the University of 
Mrs. 


before the place is finally arranged to 


Cincinnati. Emery will spend, 


suit her, fully $250,000 on the little 
park, which is to be known as “The 
Mary Emery Bird Preserve.” 

Miss Anna Eckstein of Boston lec- 


tured in Hamburg 
guest of the German 


was the necessity of ar- 


recently as the 
Peace Society. 
Her subject 
resting the increase of national arma- 
ments. Miss Eckstein said 
poses to collect 200,000,000 signatures 
of subjects of the powers represented 
at The Hague conference to a peti- 
tion to arrest the growth of arma- 
ments, abolish war and substitute pa- 
cific means to settle international dif- 
ficulties. 


she pro- 


Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, whose new 
book, “A Cycle of Sunsets,” has re- 
cently appeared, is widely popular as 
a lecturer on the “Panama Canal,” 
“Mars” and other subjects of popular 
and scientific interest. She is par- 
ticularly in demand for women’s clubs, 
and her lectures have taken her over 
most of the United States. She is the 
wife of Prof. David A. Todd, the as- 
tronomer of Amherst College. During 
Prof. Todd’s recent expedition to 
South America Mrs. Todd was his com- 
panion. Her new book is of interest 





this message. 


to all lovers of nature. 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL. 








The Festival will be held at Ford | 
Hall, in Ashburton Place, on Tuesday | 
evening, May 17th, at 6.30. Professor | 
Frances Squire Potter, one of our most 
able and scholarly speakers, will give 
an address, and Dr. Henry F. Nash, of 


the Cambridge Theological sSchool, | 


whose brilliant speech of last year is 
well remembered, has kindly promised 
We will add 


week. 


to be present and speak. 

names of other speakers next 
Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, newly chosen 
National Secretary, and greatly re- 
gretted in her native state, will come 
on from New York on purpose to pre- 
side. Tickets at $1.25 are now for sale 
at Headquarters, 585 Boylston street. 
An unusually interesting meeting is ex- 


pected. 





The meeting of the Board of State 
Directors will be held at Headquarters, 
585 Boylston street, May 17th, at 11 
A. M. 





The meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at the office, 6 Beacon street, 
Room 1018, at 2.30 P. M. on Wednes- 
day, May 18th. 





WOMEN AND IDIOTS. 





Mme. Marguerite Durand resorted 
to an object lesson in a recent speech 
at Paris on the woman question. She 
brought upon the platform with her 
an idiot, and called attention to the 
fact that he could vote, while the 
most intelligent woman could not. At 
the National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington some years ago, the Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke said: 

“The constitution of Indiana gives a} 
vote to the pauper and the idiot, as 
well as to the criminal, after his term 
is uv and his period of disfranchise- 
ment has expired. In one of the last 
elections, the imbeciles in the poor 
farm at Indianapolis were brought to 
the polls in a body; and a man who, 
when asked his name, declared he 
was Jesus Christ, and another who 
had just intelligence enough to take 





emissaries to unearth the pernicious 
effects of votes for women. Mr. Barry 
called on Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty of 
Denver, member of the Colorado Leg- 
islature, and without letting her know 
that he .was ardently opposed to 
women in politics, gave her to under- 
stand that he had come to make an 
impartial investigation. According to 
the Denver Post, Mrs. Lafferty wel- 
comed him and gave him a list of 
prominent Democratic women, and a 
series of dinners was planned, at 
which he was to meet them. Soon 
after, the ladies learned of Mr. Barry’s 
record as a writer on the suffrage 
question. A committee of Democratic 
women telegraphed an inquiry on the 
subject of Mr. Barry and his mission 
to Mr. Bok, The answer was unsat- 
isfactory, and all the dinners were 
called off. 

The Denver Post says Mr. Barry “is 
emphatic in denying any prejudices.” 
Anyone doubting whether Mr. Barry is 
likely to write an impartial account 
would do well to glance over his late 
articles in Pearson's. A. 8S. B. 





"SUFFRAGE IN THE COLLEGES. 





The students who gave “How the 
Vote Was Won” twice at Northwestern 
University repeated it to a large au- 
dience in another part of the town 
last week. 





A debate on woman suffrage will 
be held at Boston University on May 
13, a young woman taking the affirm- 
ative and a young man the negative. 
Miss Loitman, the president of the 
B. U. Equal Suffrage League, had 
much difficulty in finding a young 
man willing to appear on the negative. 
Finally she called the young men to- 
gether and declared that if no debater 
was forthcoming she would announce 
that they were unanimously in favor 
of votes for women. The few who are 
opposed then decided to put up a rep- 
resentative. 





Under the auspices of the Equal 
Suffrage League of Wellesley College, 
Max Eastman, secretary of the Men’s 
League for Women Suffrage in New 
York, spoke last Saturday afternoon 
in the chapel of College Hall. 





The Collegiate Equal Suffrage League 
of New York began its open-air meet- 
ings last week. The League is going 
to organize the college women in the 
city by districts as the Woman Suf- 
frage Party is doing with all women. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 





Miss Ryan gave us a fresh, enthu- 
siastic account of the great Wash- 
ington meeting, which fired her young 
soul with new determination. And 
we had a call from Mrs. Maude 
Stockwell of Minneapolis, slender, 





in his hand a piece of paper handed 
to him by the political manager of 
the precinct and give it to the election 





officer, were permitted to make the | hast, the 
property | Sheldon of Connecticut, whose record 


every |and that of his wife, are well known. 


laws which should tax the 
and control the fortune of 
woman in the State. I find it hard 
to understand the logic of the law- 
maker who prefers legislation by male 
idiots to legislation by women.” 

a & @ 





A DISCOMFITED SPY. 





Mr. Richard Barry has been writing 
anti-suffrage articles for Pearson’s 
Magazine. They have been not only 
bitter and bigoted, but marked by 
gross errors of fact. Mr. Edward W. 
Bok, another ultra opponent of equal 
rights for women, pitched upon Mr. 
Barry as just the right person to go 
to Colorado and write up the results 
of equal suffrage for the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. The opponents at the East 
have about given up the effort to get 
adverse testimony from respectable 
residents of the enfranchised States 
over their own names, An officer of 
the New York Anti Association lately 
read at a meeting a letter from “a 
prominent Colorado woman”—anony- 
mous of course—who said it was no 
use to try to get the desired material, 
as people would not “go on record.” 
This is pretty strong testimony, by the 
way, to the popularity of equal suf- 
frage where it has been tried. There 
is no difficulty in New York or*Massa- 
chusetts in finding people who are 
willing to go on record as against it! 


In the dearth of hostile testimony 
from residents, the opponents here 


quiet, dignified—one of our wise 
and reasonable women that one 
is glad to meet. She came 


with her friend, Mrs. Bullard, and 
later came Mrs. Sheldon-Tilling- 
worthy daughter of Judge 


How good (and how strange!) it 
would seem to have full suffrage! A 
letter from Idaho in reply to one ask- 
ing about the “Franchise department” 
of the W. C. T. U. says: “The State 
W. Cc. T. U. has no Franchise depart- 
ment, as we have full suffrage—and 
there seems no evident necessity for 
one. We people in Idaho have grown 


'so accustomed to the ballot that we 


sometimes forget that there is still 
in this ‘land of the free’ any one so 
far behind 20th century ideas as to 
exclude any intelligent citizen from 
citizenship.” C. W. 





WOMEN MINISTERS’ MEETING. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided over 
a meeting of the Women’s Ministerial 
Conference held in the Congregational 
Building, Boston, last Monday ‘after- 
noon. Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale of 
Marlboro, chairman of the committee 
appointed to prepare a statement of 
facts regarding women in the ministry 
and co-education, submitted a report. 
During a diseussion that followed, Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles and Rev. Annie Pea- 
body Bailey, Universalists, Rev. Sarah 
A. Dixon and Rey. Amelia A. Frost, 
Congregationalists, and Rev. Lucy C. 
McGee, minister of the Church of the 
Higher Life, each related something 
of her own experiences. 

Rev. Mary L. Leggett, of the Uni- 
tarian denomination, gave a resumé of 
“Sex'in Character,” a book by Rudolph 
Weininger, and this brought out an 
animated discussion regarding co-edu- 





find it needful to send out 


special 


cation. Mrs. Howe expressed deep re- 








gret that Tufts College should take 
such a backward step as ting 
the women students, and she urged 
her listeners to bring this question be- 
fore the public in every possible way. 
It was voted that each member use 
her influence to have a discussion 
on this matter introduced at the Bi- 
ennial of Women’s Clubs, to be opened 
in Cincinnati on May 10. 

The next meeting of the conference 
will be held on June 6. 





MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 





When Judge Lindsey gave tis ad- 
dress recently in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on “The Moral Crisis of the 
Nation,” the immense audience gave 
him an ovation. When he stepped 
upon the platform the throng which 
crowded the building rose as one man, 
and applauded for fully three minutes. 
He was frequently interrupted by pro- 
longed applause, but none of his re- 
marks aroused greater enthusiasm 
than those, referring to woman suf- 
frage, 

To a correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Record Judge Lindsey accord- 
ed an interview in which he empha- 
sized woman's power for righteous- 
ness. 


“While I am an enthusiastic suf- 
fragist,” said Judge Lindsey, “yet I 
know that women cannot do every- 
thing that men haven’t done—but 
that’s no argument against suffrage,” 
he added, with an amused smile, “as 
some people would have us believe. 
In the long run, not in the first ten 
years perhaps, but in the evolution 
of things and the progress of the race, 
there is going to be no greater power 
for righteousness than women in poli- 
tics. True, the women may be mis- 
Ied and fooled; men have been; but 
women as a whole, wherever they 
have been allowed to vote, have al- 
ways helped a reform movement; 
there is no question about it. In mor- 
al issues women are almost always 
on the right side. The suffrage move- 
ment will make a great’advance when 
we can make economic problems mor- 
al questions—the question of equal 
pay for equal work, the length of 
working days, sanitary surroundings 
of homes and shops, etc. 

“T am often asked ‘if women have 
been able to stop corruption in my 
State,’ and I reply, no, for women 
haven't had a chance. The lawe were 
framed before the women had a right 
to vote. The machine was made. 
Moreover, the men haven't dared to 
let the women get control. The time 
will come, however,” continued the 
Judge, with enthusiasm, “when we’ll 
get the tools of democracy. Then 
look out for what the women will do. 
They'll astonish the men voters. If 
we can trust women to uplift the 
home, why not trust them with our 
publie affairs? 

“Suffrage has undoubtedly been of 
great benefit in the four States where 
women are fully enfranchised, and 
in the future, in other States, the ben- 
efits will be still greater, on account 
of the constant awakening of the 
people everywhere to their moral re- 
sponsibilities as citizens, and the prog- 
ress of democracy. I am very op- 
timistic, because it is so very appar- 
ent that the conscience of the people 
is being aroused regarding the child, 
and the future of the State lies in 
the hands of the child of today. When 
we get to the people by an appeal 
through the child, we have got back 
to the divine promise, ‘A little child 
shall lead them.’ ” 





A meeting on April 29 of the Mas- 
sachusetts Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage was addressed by Max East- 
man, secretary of the New York Men’s 
Suffrage League. The organization of 
the league was completed, and all the 
officers except a president were elect- 
ed, that choice being left to the execu- 
tive committee. The five vice-presidents 
for the ensuing year will be ex-Gov- 
ernor John D. Long, ex-Governor John 
L. Bates, Samuel Bowles, John Gra- 
ham Brooks and James Duncan; the 
secretary and treasurer, Charles Gar- 
rison; the other members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Francis J. Garri- 
son, Lewis J. Johnson, M. H. Gulesian, 
George H. Page and Willard A. Paul. 

It will be noticed that the list of 
officers includes a son and grandson 
of William Lloyd ‘Garrison, Sr., whose 
voice in behalf of the emancipation of 
the slaves, long unheeded, was finally 
heard, “History repeats itself.” 

F. M. A. 





WOMAN’S HEROISM TOWARD 
WOMEN. 





In contrast to the old pessimistic 
expression, ‘“Man’s inhumanity to 
man,” is the new slogan, “Woman’s 
heroism toward woman,” which is not 
only typical of modern days, with 
modern woman to the‘fore, but is a 
direct outgrowth of the movement for 
women’s »uplift for whieh» women. suf- 
fragists stand. As the latest concrete 
example of this newly recognized at- 
titude of women toward one another 





stands Mrs. Elizabeth Glendower 
Evans of Boston, who, during the past 
week, in championing the cause of the 
Roxbury carpet weavers who have 
been on strike, has endured hardship, 
unpleasantness, and run the risk, of 
arrest. Mrs. Evans is a society wom- 
an of means and leisure, with the in- 
terest of working girls so much at 
heart that she has been doing picket 
duty around the Roxbury factory; and 
in order to se the girls before they 
went into the factory as_ strike- 
breakers, had to be on the outskirts 
of the factory as early as 6.45 in the 
morning. She, and the small band of 
girls she was leading, made it their 
duty to stop each strike-breaker as she 
came to the factory and hold a short 
conversation with her. Their object 
was not only to help on the strike in 
the girls’ interests, but to educate 
them to their actual part in making in- 
dustrial conditions for working women 
unendurable. Sometimes in order to 
get a word with a girl Mrs. Evans and 
her companions were obliged to “take 
to their heels” and run a race with a 
girl who was trying to get away from 
them. They were not daunted by the 
early hours, the treatment they re- 


the girls themselves, or by the 
humiliating position of having to run 
after the girls they were trying to 
help; neither did the fear of arrest 
trouble them to the extent of deterring 
them from their purpose. 

The strike was caused by the de- 
cision of the Carpet Company to cut 
the wages of the nineteen girl velvet 
weavers from four cents to three and 
a half cents per yard. This was the 
second cut in twelve months, and the 
girls had been forced to strike to save 
the uncertainty of more cuts and to 
protest against this last one. One 
hundred tapestry workers in the same 
factory struck in sympathy with the 
nineteen, realizing that if they did not 
their turn at having the salaries low- 
ered would certainly come as soon as 
the girl velvet weavers’ helplessness 
was recognized. 

The result of the strike is that the 
girls have gone back to their work 
without having the wages cut, and 
the whole 119 have joined the labor 
union for their future protection. 

A. E. R. 





The Oklahoma Legislature has 
passed a bill providing a penalty of 
twenty years’ imprisonment for any- 
one guilty of in any way engaging in 
the white slave traffic. 





THE SUFFRAGETTE. 


(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling.) 


In the High and Far-Off Times, 
Woman, O Best Beloved, had no Vote. 
She had only a back-stairs influence 
which she could wave in the air, but 
she couldn’t make laws with it. 


But there was one Woman—a new 
Woman—a Woman’s child—who was 
full of ’satiable suffragism, and that 
means she wanted ever so many 
Votes. And she lived in England, and 
she filled all England with her ’sati- 
able suffragism. 

She asked her novel Aunt Humphrey 
why she wrote such silly books, and 
her novel Aunt Humphrey slanged her 
with her clever, popular pen. She 
asked her ’gyptian uncle Lord Cromer 
why women lived in harems, and her 
*gyptian uncle Lord Cromer slanged 
her with his proud, imperious tongue. 
And still she was fu!l of ’satiable suf- 
fragism. 

She asked her broad aunt Mrs. 
Grundy why she worshipped man, and 
her broad aunt Mrs. Grundy slanged 
her in her prim and worldly way, and 
she asked her foolish uncles, the 
Antis, why men acted just so, and her 
foolish uncles, the Antis, slanged her 
with their lordly, maudlin expressions 
of opinion. And still she was full of 
‘satiable suffragism. She wanted to 
vote about everything that she saw, 
or heard, or felt, or smelt, or touched, 
jand all her uncles and her aunts 
slanged her. And still she was full 
of ’satiable suffragism. 

One fine morning in the middle of 
the Precession of the Election, this 
‘satiable Suffragette asked a new fine 
question that she had never asked be- 
fore. She asked “Why hasn’t Woman 
got a Vote?” Then everybody said 
“Hush!” in a loud and dretful tone, 
and they slanged her immediately and 
directly without stopping for a long 
time. 

By and by when that was finished, 
she came upon the Prime Minister 
sitting in the middle of a wait-a-bit- 
and-you-may-go-on-waiting golf-course, 
and she said, “My father has slanged 
me, and my mother has slanged me: 
all my aunts and uncles have slanged 
me for my ’satiable suffragism, and 
still I want to know why woman has- 
n’t got a Vote.” Then the Prime Min- 
ister said, with uplifted club, “Go to 
the banks of: the great grey-green 
Father Thames, all set about with 
Houses of Parliament, and find out.” 

That very next morning, when there 
was nothing left of the Election be- 
cause the polling had preceded ac- 
cording to precedent, this ‘satiable 
Suffragette took a: hundred pounds of 
handbills (the short readable kind) 
and a hundred pounds of bill-posters 
(the large flary kind) and 17 banners 
(the purple, green and white kind) and 
said to all her dear families, “Good- 
bye, I am going’ to the great grey- 
green Father Thames all set. about 
with Houses of Parliament, to find.out 
why woman hasn’t got a Vote.” . 

And they all slanged her once more 
for luck, tho’ she’ asked them most 
politely to stop. 





ceived from the factory officials, from | 
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Then she went away, a little warm, 
but , wa 
ners, and throwing the bills about so 
that men might pick them up. She 
went from Manchester to Birmingham, 
and from Birmingham to Bristol, and 
from Bristol she went east by north, 
waving banners all the time, till at 
last she came ‘» the banks of the 
great grey-greet. Father Thames all 
set about with Houses of Parliament, 
+7 eae as the Prime Minister had 
said. 


Now you must know and understand, 
O Best Beloved, that till that very 
week and day and hour and minute, 
this ‘satiable Suffragette had never 
seen a Vote, and did not know what 
one was like. It was all her ’satiable 
suffragism. 


The first thing that she found was 
the Bi-Coloured-Public-Opinion fast, 
fast asleep. 


“'Scuse me,” said the Suffragette 
most politely, “but have you seen such 
a thing as a Vote in these promiscu- 
ous parts?” 


“Have I seen a Vote?” said the Bi- 
Coloured-Public-Opinion in a voice of 
dretful scorn, “What will you ask me 
next?” 

“'Scuse me,” said the Suffragette, 
“but could you kindly tell me why 
woman hasn’t got a Vote?” 

Then the Bi-Coloured-Public-Opinion 
roused himself very quickly from his 
sleep, and slanged the Suffragette with 
his daily-paper tongue. 

“That is odd,” said the Suffragette, 
“because my father and my mother 
and my uncle and my aunt, not to men- 
tion my other aunt, Mrs. Grundy, and 
my other uncles, the Antis, have all 
slanged me for my ’satiable suffragism, 
and I suppose this is the same thing.” 

So she said “Good-bye” very politely 
to the Bi-Coloured-Public-Opinion, and 
tried to prevent him from sleeping 
again, and went on, a little warm, but 
not at all astonished, waving banners, 
and throwing the bills about that men 
might pick them up, till she found 
what she thought was a Promise, on 
the very edge of the great grey-green 
Father Thames all set about with 
Houses of Parliament. 

But it was really the House of Com- 
mons, O Best Beloved, and the House 
of Commons winked one eye—like 
this! 

“’Scuse me,” said the Suffragette 
most politely, “but do you happen to 
have seen such a thing as a Vote in 
these promiscuous parts?” 

Then the House of Commons winked 
the other eye and posted policemen 
round the doors, and the Suffragette 
stepped back most politely, because 
she did not wish to be slanged again. 

“Come hither, Little One,” said the 
House of Commons, “Why do you ask 
such things?” 

“’Scuse me,” said the Suffragette 
most politely, “but my father has 
slanged me, my mother has slanged 
me, not to mention my novel aunt, 
Humphrey, and my ‘’gyptian uncle, 
Lord Cromer, who can hit ever so 
hard; as well as my broad aunt, Mrs. 
Grundy, and my foolish uncles, the 
Antis, and including the Bi-Coloured- 
Public-Opinion with the daily-papered 
tongue just outside, who slangs harder 
{than any of them; and so, if it’s quite 
all the same to you, I don’t want to 
be slanged any more.” 

“Come hither, Little One,” said the 
House of Commons, “for J have the 
Vote,” and he wept common-or-garden 
tears to show it was quite true. 

Then the Suffragette grew all 
breathless, and panted, and went up to 
the House and said, “You are the very 
person I have been looking for all 
these long days. Will you please tell 
me how J can get a Vote?” 

“Come hither, Little One,” said the 
House of Commons, “and I'll give you 
the Vote.” 

Then the Suffragette put her head 
into the House of Commons’ musty, 
fusty chamber, and the House of 
Commons caught her, ‘spite of the 
Bill Rights, which up to that very 
week and day, and hour and minute, 
had been the law for man, though of 
no use to woman. 

“I think,” said the House of Com- 
mons, and he said it with a laugh— 
like this—‘“I think today we will put 
an end to the Suffragette!” 

At this, O Best Beloved, the Suffrag- 
ette was much annoyed, and she said, 
speaking to Inspector Jarvis, “Led go! 
You're hurting me!” , 

Then the Bi-Coloured-Public-Opinion 
awoke again from sleep and said, “My 
young friend, if you do not now, imme- 
diately, and instantly, fight, as hard as 
ever you can, it is my opinion that 
your acquaintances in the red-tape 
constitutionalism (and by this he 
meant the House of Commons) will 
jerk you back into slavery before you 
can say Jack Robinson.” 

This is the way Bi-Coloured-Public- 
Opinion always talks. 

Then the Suffragette mustered her 
forces and fought, and fought, and 
fought, and her rights began to ex- 
pand, and the House of Commons 
floundered about in the mire, covering 
itself with contumely and contempt, 
and it fought, and fought, and fought. 

And the Suffragette’s rights kept on 
expanding; and the Suffragette beat 
up the lawyers, and fought, and 
fought, and fought, and her rights kept 
on expanding; and the House of Com- 
mons closed all its doors, and it 
fought, and fought, and fought, and 
with each case the Suffragette’s rights 
grew stronger and stronger—and i 
hurt ‘her Hijus! t 

Then: the Suffragette heard the 
doors closing, and said through. the 
window, which was now nearly five 
panes short, “This is too stuffy for 
me.” 














Then the Bi-Coloured-Public-Opinion 
roused up from sleep, and hitched 
himself in a double clove-hitch to the 
Suffragette cause and said—“Rash 


and inexperienced agitator, we will 
now seriously devote ourselves to a 
little high tension, because, if we do 
not, it is my impression that yonder 
self-sufficient men of law with the 
coroneted Upper House (and by this, 
O Best Beloved, he meant the Houses 
of Parliament) will permanently 
vitiate your future career.” 
That is the way all Bi-Coloured- 
Public-Opinions always talk. 
So he fought, and the Suffragette 
fought, and the House of Commons 
fought; but the Suffragettes and 
the Bi-Coloured-Public-Opinions fought 
hardest; and, at last, the House of 
Commons let go of the Suffragette’s 
Vote with a sigh that you could hear 
_ all up and down old Father Thames. 
Then the Suffragette sat down most 
hard and sudden; but first she was 
careful to say “Thank you” to the Bi- 
Coloured-Public-Opinion; and next she 
took up her long-sought rights, and 
wrapped them all up in parchment 
leaves, and hung them in Hansard to 
cool. 
For, O Best Beloved, you will see 
and understand that the House of 
Commons had beat them out into a 
really truly vote, same as all men 
have today. 
After a time a law came and stung 
her in the Divorce Court, and before 
she knew what she was doing, she 
lifted up her vote and abolished that 
law with the weight of it. 
“*'Vantage number one!” said Bi- 
Coloured-Public-Opinion, “You couldn’t 
have done that without a Vote. Try 
and earn a little now.” 
Before she thought what she was 
doing the Suffragette put out her Vote 
and plucked larger salaries from the 
Government, and put them into her 
pocket. 
“'Vantage number two!” said Bi- 
Coloured-Public-Opinion. “You could- 
n’t have done that with a back-stairs 
influence. Now, how do you feel about 
being slanged again?” 
“’Scuse me,” said the Suffragette, 
“but I should not like it at all.” 


“How would you like to. slang 
somebody?” said Bi-Coloured-Public- 
Opinion. 


“IT should like it very much indeed,” 
said the Suffragette. 

“Well,” = said Bi-Coloured-Public- 
Opinion, “you will find that new Vote 
of yours very useful to slang people 
with.” 

“Thank you,” said the Suffragette, 
“T’ll remember that; and now I think 
I will go home to all my dear families 
and try.” 

So the Suffragette went home across 
England, frisking and whisking her 
Vote. When she wanted food to eat, 
she pulled food down for herself in- 
stead of waiting for it to fall from 
man’s table. When she wanted money, 
she earned equal money with men in- 
stead of taking half as she used to do. 
When the laws nipped her, she modi- 
fied the man-made law, and used it for 
her own protection. The rest of the 
time she picked up the handbills that 
she had dropped on her way to the 
Thames, for she was a tidy Pachy- 
derm. 

One dark evening she came back to 
all her dear families, and she coiled 
up her vote and said, “How do you 
do?” They were very glad to see her, 
and immediately said—‘Come here 
and be slanged for your satiable suf- 
fragism.” 

“Pooh!” said the Suffragette, “I 
don’t think you people know anything 
about slanging; but I do, and I'll show 
you.” 

Then she uncurled her vote, and 
voted two of the old members out of 
the house. 

“OQ New Woman,” said. they, “where 
did you learn that trick, and what 
have you done to your rights?” 

“T have got some new ones from the 
House of Commons on the banks of 
the great grey-green Father Thames!” 
said the Suffragette. “I asked it why 
woman hadn’t got a Vote, and it gave 
me this to keep.” ; 

“It looks very ugly,”’ said her foolish 
uncles, the Antis. 

“It does,” said the Suffragette. 
“But it’s very useful.” And she took 
her foolish uncles the Antis by their 
chivalrous hands and hove them into 
the background. 

Then that brave Suffragette slanged 
all her dear families for a long time, 
till they were very warm and greatly 
astonished. She pulled out her novel 
Aunt Humphrey’s opinions; and she 
drew her ’gyptian uncle Lord Cromer 


in suffrage magazines, and put him in |jitieg} Equality Club. Mrs. Bessie 
a cartoon. And she shouted at her Isaacs Savage, First Vice President, 
broad Aunt Mrs. Grundy and called) yiom the national delegates will 


“Votes for Women” in her ear when 
she was sleeping in her boudoir after 
meals. But she kept a bean-o for the 
Prime Minister. 

At last things grew so exciting that 
her dear families went off one by one 
in a hurry to the banks of the great 
grey-green Father, Thames, all set 
about with Houses of Parliament, to 
borrow new votes from the House of 
Commons. When they came back no- 
body slanged anybody any more; and 

‘ever since that day, O Best Beloved, 


sides all those that’ you won't, have 
votes precisely like the Vote of that 


*satiable Suffragette. 
—vVotes for Women. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Hannah M. G. Colby. 


The New Hampshire W. S: A-“has) the circulation department of “Vétes 


did talk before the King County Po- 


doubtless remember as being chair- 
man of the committee on hospitality, 
has been working for the past two 
weeks 
with headquarters 
where her mother, Mrs. Lucie Isaacs, 
who is ever working for the cause, 
resides. 
in Garfield, Asotin and Franklin coun- 
ties, and is meeting with a cordial re- 


ception. 


mon at her own expense has can- 
all.the women you will ever see, be-| ya..6q the sentiment of her county, 
and finds a majority for woman suf- 
frage. 
work of personally interviewing those 
who announce themselves as opposed 
or indifferent. 
Tacoma is looking :after-the canvass 
in. Pierce County. 
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esteemed and dearly-loved member of 
the association. 


Mrs. Colby was a lifelong resident 
of Warner, N. H. I quote a few lines 
from the Manchester Union. “Mrs. 
Colby was a woman of many benevo- 
lences, and ever charitable to a high 
degree. She was a well-known writer 
of both prose and verse, and in former 
years wrote extensively for magazines 
and papers. For five years she con- 
ducted a department in the House- 
hold. 

“She'was a member of the Warner 
school board for ten years, and al- 
ways manifested a keen interest in 
the welfare of the schools.” 

Mrs. Colby was one of the most 
earnest and devoted suffragists in the 
State. She was president of the War- 
ner Equal Suffrage Club for eight 
years, and for two years was chair- 
man of the Prize Essay Contest Com- 
mittee. Last year fifty essays were 
sent her from the Granges in the 
State. 

Her hospitable home was always 
open to the annual visit of the State 
President, and nowhere did she re- 
ceive a more cordial welcome or. get 
more inspiration for her work. Her 
husband, Fred Myron Colby, a well- 
known writer, was fully in sympathy 
with her high ideals and noble views. 

Although of frail physique, Mrs. 
Colby had an indomitable spirit and 
charming personality, which endeared 
her to the hearts of her many friends. 

Mary N. Chase. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





Washington. 





The campaign is well under way in 
Washington, and everyone in sym- 
pathy finds that he or she has some 
work to do. We are getting new re- 
cruits each day, and our old recruits 
are redoubling their energies. All are 
looking forward to the actual work 
of the campaign with pleasure and a 
determination to make every effort 
count. 

Our State President, Mrs. De Voe, 
is importuned from all sections of 
the State to address meetings, and is 
having success and encouragement 
wherever she goes. 

A Poster Brigade. 

A poster brigade has been sug- 
gested and acted upon by the College 
E. S. League. It is the plan of the 
League to get the assistance of many 
throughout the State who will put up 
posters which have been used as a 
supplement only to “Votes for Wo- 
men.” To illustrate: The April post- 
er is in red and white coloring, and 
reads as follows: “Roosevelt, when 
Governor of New York, in a message 
to the New York Legislature, urged 
Woman Suffrage.” In this way the 
College League will be instrumental 
in interesting many in the cause who 
are not members. 

Press Committee Busy. 
The Press Committee, with Miss 
Lucy Case, chairman, is a very busy 
committee, owing to the fact that 
many papers are seeking suffrage 
news and offering space for it, and in- 
asmuch as the offer has been made, 
the Press Committee are gladly work- 
ing night and day to see that the pa- 
pers have the material desired. 

A Suffrage Play. 

During the past two weeks Miss 
Adella Parker has given three ama- 
teur theatrical performances, with 
Miss Brennan as leading lady, in the 
play entitled “How He Lied to Her 
Husband,” the receipts from which 
have helped to swell the bank account 
of the State society. On the walls 
of her spacious home were hung ban- 
ners, posters and letters from Gover- 
nors of the four free States and other 
prominent and leading citizens, ali 
endorsing suffrage, which were read 
eagerly by those present. 

The Poll List Canvass. 
Mrs. Silvia Hunsicker, who is at 
the head of the poll list canvass, has 
a well-organized set of workers, and 
it will not be long until the work of 
interviewing each and every voter 
in the State can be begun. Mrs. Z. 
W. Commerford, President of the Spo- 
kane College League, has agreed to 
be responsible for the work in Spo- 
kane County, which is the third in 
importance in the State. Mrs. Com- 
merford spent two weeks at Head- 
auarters, and while here made a splen- 


in southeastern Washington, 
at Walla Walla, 


She has done good work 


Mrs. Jennie Jewett of White Sal- 


She has now commenced her 
Mrs. S. A. Beadle of 


Selling “Votes for Women.” . 
_Mrs...H..D:. Wright, the manager of 


nue. On May 1 two more 

stands will be opened in Seattle. 
manager expects to sell 
Women” in all 


copies. 
Mrs. DeVoe Busy. 
Last week Mrs. DeVoe was asked 


northern part of the State. 


tieth Century Club, composed of 75 
representative men and women who 
gather weekly to discuss the live ques- 
tions of the day. Mrs. DeVoe was 
graciously received, and warmly 
thanked for her excellent address, and 
during the remainder of the week gave 
two and sometimes three talks a day 
to different organizations and groups. 
In Poulsbo, Mrs. DeVoe was the 
speaker before the district convention 
of the Norwegian and Swedish Good 
Templars, and spoke to a large crowd 
composed chiefly of young men and 
women. Last fall the convention 
passed a resolution declaring for suf- 
frage and agreeing to make it a part 
of their work. Mrs. John Abelset of 
Seattle, a suffragist, was delegate to 
the District Convention from Norronna 
Lodge, and accompanied Mrs. DeVoe. 
We feel sure that as the summer 
advances and our campaign grows 
in interest there will be much news 
to give to the readers of the Woman's 
Journal Mabel Fontron. 


Headquarters Secretary. 





Virginia. 





Woman’s Cause at the University of 
Virginia. 

Anna Shaw will never know, and 
perhaps could hardly understand, the 
effect of her speech here on April 25, 
before the Civie Club. 

The students composing that club 
showed considerable pluck in begin- 
ning their public meetings with a 
speech from a woman suffragist. Such 
a thing had never been known here be- 
fore Spite of the bad weather a 
large audience filled Cabell Hall. Men 
were in the majority. President Al- 
derman and many professors were 
present, though students filled more 
than half the seats. Many came to 
jeer, but Miss Shaw was not long in 
winning the admiration and respect 
of all who listened to her. Several 
members of the faculty declared it the 
best speech they had ever heard in 
Cabell Hall. Wit and wisdom were 
wisely mingled, and applause was fre- 
quent and hearty. 

Miss Ray Costelloe helped along 
with a little speech, and Miss Mary 
Johnston of Richmond declared there 
were twenty-five millions of reasons 
for giving the ballot to women, since 
there were twenty-five million adult 
women in the United States. 

At the close, Miss Shaw held quite 
a reception on the platform, both la- 
dies and gentlemen pressing forward 
to be presented and to express the 
pleasure her address had given them. 
Many said, then and afterward, “If 
that’s woman’s suffrage, I've believed 
in it this long time!” 

It is uncommon to find so many in- 
telligent people who know so little 
about our cause, but were so appre- 
ciative and willing to be converted. 
We hope soon to form an Equal Suf- 
frage League here—the second in the 
State, and who knows? Perhaps old 


al thirteen States to grant votes to 
women. No Taxation without Rep- 
resentation! Cc. M. B. 

University of Virginia, April 28, 1919" 








Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia suffragists are well 
pleased over the fact that Mrs. Lu- 


cretia L. Blankenburg will be one of 
the speakers in behalf of woman suf- 
frage at the biennial meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This is the first time in the history of 
the Federation that woman suffrage 
has been given a place on the pro- 
gramme. The official bulletin of the 
Generali Federation says: 


“Mrs. Blankenburg has been iden-| 
tified with Philadelphia women’s clubs 
since the inception of the club move- 
ment in 1876, and is a member of the 
influential clubs of the city. She has 
also been a leader in civic betterment 
and the advancement of the political 
influence of women. She was for 14 
years president of the State Woman 
Suffrage Association; has made a 
study of parliamentary law, Pennsyl- 
vania law ‘concerning women and chil- 
dren, child labor laws and other ques- 
tions affecting women. She was 
elected auditor of the General Federa- 
tion, June; 1908, and is chairman of 
the Biennial Committee.” 





The County Suffrage Society: has 
held its last meeting: of the. season, 
but the new ward branch organiza- 
tions auxiliary. to the older society are 
planning an active campaign for the 
summer. Open-air meetings in the 
park is one project under considera: 








suffered a severe loss in the death for Women,” has a stand on Sesent 
of Mrs. Hannah M. G. Colby, ar higitly- 


“* 


pyveme, where a great many copies 


of the paper are sold every day. “Votes 
for Women” is sold at the Bon Marche, 
through the kindness and courtesy of 
Mrs. F. McDermott, wife of the pres- 
ident of the company. A stand is also 
located at the Quaker Drug Co., on 
First avenue, and one at the Health 
Ray Optical Company on Third ave- 
street 

The 
“Votes for 
the large cities of 
the State, and to dispose of 10,000 


to spend a week at Bellingham, in the 
On Tues- 
day evening she addressed the Twen- 





VERY new 
model of the 
Remington 

Typewriter since 
the creation of the 
industry has repre- 
sented a funda- 
mental advance in 
typewriter quality 
and typewriter 
service. 


The New 


Remi 


do this and more 


Some of the New ) 
Features: j 








Column Selector 
Built-in Tabulator 


Remington Typewriter Company 


Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


ngton 


Models 10 and 11 


for they represe 
has ever been made in the developn 


nt the greatest singie advance which 
rent of the writing machine. 

Back Spacer 

Single Dog Escapement 








Louisiana. 





New Orleans, April 23, Miss Jean Gor 


leading merchants in 


es from complaining 


list bludgeon. 


ers who work their young 


law. 


account of the second Southern Child 
Labor Conference at Memphis. 

“T regret to say that I was the only 
delegate from Louisiana,” 
“Oklahoma sent twelve, and paid their 
expenses. Oklahoma has 
ders in perfecting its child-labor laws. 


education. 

“Its laws also provide that the State 
shall take care of any parent deprived 
of support because of the child-labor 
law. Oklahoma is anxious that the 
Southern States fall in line in this 
grand work. In its delegation was the 
State Commissioner of Labor, as well 
as several State Senators. The con- 
ference’ reaffirmed the _ resolution 
adopted here for a nine-hour day and 
also for compulsory education. The 
next meeting will be in Georgia.” 
“Georgia,” continued Miss Gordon, 
|“has absolutely no limit of hours of 
work for women and children, and 
their employers would work them 24 
hours a day if they could stand it. 
The age limit is ten! But the Georgia 
law also says that the age limit of ten 
is not to apply to orphans or children 
of cripples, and as a resuit almost all 
of the working children in that State 








to have crippled fathers and mothers.’ 

| Much interest was shown by the 
|members present in the coming visit 
of Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and it was 
unanimously voted that the club 
should pay all her expenses for a lec- 
ture at Shreveport 


Edna Porter, the New Orleans young 
woman who was a prize-masker dur- 
ing the recent Shrine masking. Miss 
Porter dressed as the Goddess of Lib- 


“Votes for Women.” 





Massachusetts 

The annual meeting of the Newton 
Equal Franchise Association was held 
Thursday, April 28, at the home of 
the President, Mrs. George F. Lowell, 
Newtonville. It was voted to re-enter 
the State Association, subject to cer- 
tain provisos. The following were 
elected officers for the coming year: 


Pres., Mrs. Mary Atherton Howe; 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. S. L. Eaton; Second 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. J. I. Wingate; Rec. 
Sec., Mrs. H. B. Farrington; Cor. 


Sec., Mrs. F. D. Sampson; Treas., Mrs. 
Fred B. Young; Press Cor., Mrs. W. 
E. Birdsall; Auditor, Miss Anna Whit- 
ing. Board of Directors: Chairman, 
Mrs. W. E. Birdsall; Mrs. F. A. Weth- 
erbee, Mrs. C. W. Hizer, Mrs. R. M. 
Holt, Mrs. W. D. Trippe. It was voted 
to hold two meetings monthly at some 
hall to be selected later, presenting 
each time an interesting program. 
With the rapidly increasing interest 
in Equal Suffrage all over the world, 
and the boundless enthusiasm of 
members of the Association, it is felt 
that great strides may be.made the 
coming year. Mrs. G. F. Lowell was 
made Honorary ~ Vice-President, with 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Honorary 


At the meeting of the Era Club of 


don, factory inspector, in discussing 
the enforcement of the laws regulating 
the employment of minors, said many |S°uri is glad officially to avail itself 
the Crescent | of 
City intimidate their youthful employ- 
against being 
overworked with the formidable black- 
That is the reason, said 
Miss Gordon, why it is so difficult to 
secure evidence against those employ- 
laborers 
more than the hours designated by 


By request, Miss Gordon gave an 
she said, 


done won- 


That State has an eight-hour day for | 
women and children, and compulsory | , 


A vote of thanks was sent to Miss} 


erty and bore a large legend reading, | 


WOMEN AS STATE “BOOSTERS.” 





Women as State “boosters” is quite 
.|a@ new idea, and Missouri women are 
showing the country a thing or two 
in this line. It is significant that Mis- 


the business sagacity, the level- 
headed judgment and-the enthusiasm 
of the women of the State, who have 
organized: the Woman’s Missouri De- 
velopment Association and are work- 
ing strenuously to have the twelve 
million untilled acres of rich Missouri 


land brought under cultivation, and 
to have agriculture taught in the 
schools. 


Mrs. John Curran, of St. Louis, is 
the president of the association, and 
it is expected that her efforts and 
those of her women colleagues will 
overcome the disgrace brought on the 
State by such men as the James boys 
and the Youngers. 

The women have their headquarters 
in the offices of the State Immigration 
Bureau in St. Louis, and are working 
with the immigration agent. They 
j have already enlisted many of the 
most prominent women in the State, 
both farmers’ wives and city women, 








and have organized several societies 
of young women, called the Auxil- 
| iaries 

Among other things, they intend to 
establish a rest room in every town 
lin the State for the comfort and ac- 
commodation of the 
pares they go to the town. 











farmers wives 
They have 
| offered eighty prizes to school chil 


dren under sixteen years of age, five 





prizes in each Congressional District, 
|for the best essay on “Missouri and 
doing ev- 


| ” rh 
| Her Resources. They are 


Jirginia wi > first c » origin-| are either declarec e parentless or | : . : ‘ 
Virginia will be the first of the origin- |< lared to be parentless or |erything in their power for the devel- 


;opment of the great area of rich land 
ithat has been overlooked by expedi- 


ltions of homeseekers whose trend has 
|been farther west or south There 
j}are millions of acres of land in Mis- 
souri on which a variety of crops may 
be raised, land in sections with an 


|ideal climate, which are still waiting 


|for the plow. 

The United States needs a better 
land more “scientific agricultural de 
|} velopment, and the Missouri women 
have become the pioneers in the 
| back-to-the-farm movement. They have 
called a Land Congress in Arcadia 


May 24 and 25. Over 1,200 delegates 
are expected. 
garden spots of 
mous for its picturesque scenery, its 
beautiful residences and fertile fields. 
j It is a favorite summer resort for 
|wealthy Missourians. With such an 
ideal place for a convention and with 
}such enthusiastic “boosters” as Mrs. 
Curran and the other women of the 
|society, the convention will be a suc- 
icess, and will mean much, not only 
to the Commonwealth, but to national 
|} prosperity. And if every “booster” 
had the. ballot, she would use it for 
the welfare of the State. 


Ida B. Cole. 


Arcadia is one of the 


the southwest, fa- 





Telephone, Haymarket 2657-1 
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THE WOMEN. 





By Lurana W. Sheldon. 





One strides a horse and rides away 
Full gallop in the race 

That scours the woods and fields all 

day 

A tiny fox to chase. 

Her laugh contains a boisterous note, 
She swears in French and Spanish— 

But when you ask her if she'd vote 
She says, “It’s quite too mannish!” 


One's always foremost at the track 
And bets her every cent; 
She slaps her escort on the back 
To give her feelings vent. 
She smokes with any one she meets 
And makes the highballs vanish, 
But, parrot-like, she still repeats— 
“To vote is quite too mannish!” 
One dines with married “chums” at 
will, 
And wrecks a home or heart, 
And year by year is flirting still 
In some gay social mart. 
Not one of all the tricks she’s learned 
From mankind will she banish, 
But when toward Suffrage she is 
turned 
She says, “It’s quite too mannish!” 


One likes to figure in the news, 
In scare-head type, of course, 
And freely airs -her aims and views, 
Her marriage and divorce. 

She talks on themes we cannot quote 
And deprecates things clannish, 
But when you ask her if she'll vote 
She says, “It’s quite too mannish!” 


One does the work upon the farm, 
Plows, plants the seed, and hoes; 
She scorns the aid of manly arm 
As to her work she goes. 
She dons the trousers, one might say, 
And lets her neck grow tannish, 
But ask her if she'll vote some day 
And she'll say, “It’s too mannish!” 
—N,. Y. Times. 





WOMAN AS A RIB. 


At the National Suffrage Convention, 
Dorothy Dix, in the language and with 
the gesture of an old Negro Mammy, 





“Mirandy,.” explained the needs of suf- 
frage, as she saw them, to the conven- 
tion. She spoke as foilows: 

I ain’t never been one dat run after 
ev'ry new belief dat comes along, an’ 
dat’s de reason dat I ain’t never took 
up wid dis heah doctrine about things 
not. bein’ made at de start, but just 
havin’ growed. Cose everybody to 
dere taste, but hit seems lak to me dat 
dem folks what laks to claim a mon- 
key for dere grandpaw has got mighty 
little pride, an’ mighty little call to 
brag about dere family tree. 

But I ain’t ever had no trouble in 
believin’ dat woman was made out of 
man’s rib. What worries me is why 
de Lawd’s choice fell on de rib, which 
ain’t nothin’ but a sort of rafter to 
hold a man’s chist an’ swell hit out, 


an” said, “Lawd, she don't want hit, 
or else she’d make a row about hit. 
Dat’s de way we did. We didn’t go 
after de right to vote wid our pink 
tea manners on.” 

Yassir, dat’s de true word, an’ you 
listen to me—de day dat women 
spunks up an’ rolls up dere sleeves, 
an’ says to dere husbands dat dey ain't 
gwine to do no mo’ cookin’ in his 
house, nor darnin’ of socks, nor patch- 
in’ of breeches ontel dere is some fe- 
male votin,’ why, dat day de ballot 
will be fetched home to women on a 
silver salver. All dat stands between 
women an’ suffrage is de lack of a 
spinal column. 

Yassum, most of de trouble in dis 
world dat women has comes along of 
dere bein’ born wid a wishbone instead 
of a backbone, but I lay dey can’t help 
hit. Hit’s all de fault of de way dey 
was made; but what I'd lak to know 
is why women didn’t get a show at 
Adam’s backbone as well as his chest 
protector?—Boston American. 





A TIMELY PROTEST. 





There is solid sense in the follow- 
ing letter to the Boston Herald: 

The writer, after much reflection, 
feels constrained to remark that a 
large and rapidly increasing body of 
representative men and women 
warmly resent the perfectly gratui- 
tous insults and reflections heaped 
upon the principle of equal suffrage 
and its adherents by some of the 
press whenever and wherever an Op- 
portunity is found. 

The incident of the curiosity-crazed 
women at Miss Gould’s wedding no 
more proves that all women are fools, 
nor gives ground for the conclusion, 
“At all events, the mob at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church does not inspire 
confidence in votes for women,” than 
the crazy behavior of men in “the 
pit” proves that all men are fools, 
and therefore unfit for citizenship. 

Again, those who favor a principle 
are no more likely to be cranks than 
those who oppose it, but are much 
more apt to be large-minded people, 
inasmuch as it takes thought and 
courage to be positive, and none to 
be negative. At any rate, the rules 
of all games demand fairness, and to 


vilify and ridicule a_ principle con- 
tinually is not fairness nor argument. 
Newton, Mass. Cc. E. Birdsall. 


MISS ALICE PAUL’S ADDRESS. 


“Woman Suffrage in Great Britain” 
was the subject of the address by Miss 
Alice Paul at the National Suffrage 
Convention. She said: 

As we gather here as suffragists, 
our hearts naturally go out to those 
women at the storm-centre of our 
movement—to those women in Greai 
Britain who are having a_ struggle 
such as women have never had in 





an’ make him lock proud, but dat ain't 
nowise important in hitself, and dat 
hit is about de easiest thing dat a man 
can spare widout missin’ hit. 

Cose I ain’t presumin’ to criticise 
de Good Master, but hit does look to 
me dat when he was creatin’ woman, 
an’ had de whole man to cut from, 
he could have saved us a lot of trouble 
ef he had made Eve out of Adam’s 
backbone instead of his rib. 

“We Women Has No Backbone.” 

Yassum, dat’s de trouble wid women 
down to dis very day. Dey ain’t got 
no backbone. Of a rib dey was made, 
an’ a rib dey has stayed, an’ nobody 
ain't got no right to expect nothin’ 
else from ’em. 

Hits becaze woman was made out of 
man’s rib—an’ from de way she acts 
hit looks lak she was made out of a 
floating rib at dat—an’ man was left 
wid all his backbone, dat he has got 
de comeuppance over women. Dat’s 
de reason dat we women sits down 
an’ cries when we ought to git up 
an’ heave brickbats. 

What’s de reason dat we women 
can’t vote, an’ ain’t got no say-so ’bout 
makin’ de laws dat bosses us? Ain’t 
we got the right on our side? Yas, 
sir, we’se got de right on our side, but 
we ain’t got de backbone in us to just 
retch out an’ grab dat ballot. 

Dere ain’t nobody ’sputin’ dat we’se 
got to scrape up de money to pay de 
tax collector, even if we does have to 
go down into a skirt pocket for hit 
insted of pants pockets, an’ our be- 
longin’ to de angel sect ain’t gwine 
to keep us out of de jail if we gits 
in a fight wid anodder lady, or we 
swipes a ruffled petticote off de 
clothesline next do’. Fudermo’, when 
de meat trust puts up de price of po’k 
chops, hits de women dat has to 
squeeze de eagle on de dollar ontel 
hit holler a little louder, an’ pare de 
potato peelin’s a little thinner, an’ 
dat makes us women jest a-achin’ to 
have a finger in dat government pie 
an’ see if we can’t put in a little mo’ 
sweetin’ in hit, an’ make hit a little 
lighter, so dat hit won’t get so heavy 
an’ ondegestible on de stomachs of 
dem what ain’t millionaires. 

“We'se Jest a’Holdin’ Our Hands.” 

Yassir, we’se jest a-hoanin’ for de 
franchise, an’ we might have-ha@d hit 
any time dese last forty years ef 
we’d had enough backbone to riz up 
an’ fit one good fight for hit, but in- 
stead of dat we set around a-holdin’ 
our hands, an’ all we’se done is to say 
in a meek voice, “Please, sir, I don’t 
lak to trouble you, but ef you’d kindly 
pass me de ballot, hit sho’ly would be 

ble to me.” 

An’ instead of givin’ hit to us, men 


any other land 
| Suffragettes Misrepresented. 
| The violent criticism, the suppres- 
|sion and distortion of facts, from 
| whieh they have suffered at the hands 
| of the politically-inspired press of 
their own country, have made it dif- 
ficult for one on this side to gain any 
true conception of their movement. 
This abuse, this misrepresentation, 
has, we know, been the portion of 
most great reforms in their infancy. 
It was the lot of the abolitionists 
in the early anti-slavery days over 
here. To the women it is really a 
source of encouragement, for it is a 
testimony to the seriousness with 
which their campaign is regarded by 
its opponents. 

Forty Years of Agitation. 

Woman suffrage is an old question 
in Great Britain. Ever since John 
Stuart Mill in the Parliament of 1867 
introduced his amendment for the en- 
franchisement of women, there has 
been a persistent agitation in the va- 
rious constitutional ways. Yet .after 
forty years of this tireless work the 
women seemed little nearer their 
goal than in the beginning—seemed, 
indeed, further away than they had 
been twenty years before. Women 
who have grown grey in the suffrage 
cause have told me they had almost 
lost hope. 

“A Defiant Deed.” 


Then, four and a half years ago, 
came the renaissance. A new spirit 
was abroad. The women no longer 
acquiesced in the rebuffs and con- 
temptuous treatment that had so long 
been their lot. The cringe was gone 
from their souls. Woman the sup- 
pliant had become woman the rebel. 
As self-respecting personalities, they 
determined to fight for that political 
freedom which no man has the right 
to deny them. You remember those 
words of Walt Whitman: “How beg- 
garly appear arguments before a de- 
fiant deed!” The magnificently de- 
fiant deeds of the last four years have 
at last wakened Great Britain out of 
her lethargy. They have played the 
part of the town crier’s bell calling 
the people to attend to this great 
question. It has become impossible 
to forget “votes for women,” just as 
it-was impossible to forget the reform- 
ation of Luther. 

The Cabinet the Obstacle. 


The essence of the campaign of the 
suffragettes is opposition to the Gov- 
ernment. 
that the vote be extended to women. 
This last Parliament has shown its 





has kinder winked one eye at de odder 


-willingness by passing their franchise | cells. 


three to one majority. But the Gov- 
ernment, that little group which con- 
trols legislation, would not let ‘it be- 
come law. It is not a war of women 
against men, for the men are helping 
loyally, but a war of women and 
men together against the politicians 
at the head who, because of their own 
political interests, seem afraid to en- 
franchise women. 

British vs. American Methods. 

The suffragettes have gone with pe- 
titions to the head of the Govern- 
ment, as our representatives will go 
in a few days to the authorities in 
Washington. In Washington they will 
be received with courtesy. But Mr. 
Asquith has never since he has been 
Prime Minister received a deputation 
of women on this question of their 
suffrage. Each time he curtly refuses 
to see them, and orders the police to 
drive them away or arrest them. 
Thirteen times the deputations of one 
society alone have been arrested. 

Prison Indignities. 

I remember one woman—sixty-five 
yeare old—who went with a few 
friends to the Prime Minister. She 
is the president of one of the largest 
suffrage organizations. Her name is 
honored through the country. When 
she asked to see Mr. Asquith she was 
refused admittance, and, because she 
paused a few moments to try to per- 
suade the policeman to allow her to 
enter, she was hustled off to the po- 
lice station and sent to prison for a 
month. There this venerable lady was 
subjected to all the humiliating in- 
dignities thought necessary for the 
treatment of criminals. She was 
stripped of her dignified widow’s garb 
and dressed in degrading prison 
clothes—was locked for twenty-two 
and one-half hours out of twenty-four 
hours in a tiny bare cell, was deprived 
even of her name and ordered about 
by number, was compelled to eat 
prison food and do prison labor. 

450 Women Imprisoned. 

For offences—so-called “offences’’— 
such as hers, most of those 450 wom- 
en have passed through the gates of 
British jails. For “offences” no great- 
er than hers—for merely trying to 
present a petition to the Prime Min- 
ister—women have been imprisoned 
for as long as three months. That 
such treatment could be accorded our 
president. Rev. Anna H. Shaw, when 
she presents our petition next week, 
is impossible. This is but one illus- 
tration of the tremendous differenc« 
in the situations in the two countries. 

When the women found they could 
not approach the Government in the 
usual way at the House of Commons, 
they tried to voice their grievances 
at the public meetings of the members 
of the cabinet, exactly as the men do. 
But their questions were unanswered. 


The women were flung out with vio- 
lence, and finally were excluded al- 


together. For protesting against this 
exclusion they were again imprisoned. 
Those Broken Windows. 


“But.” you say, “the women have 
been violent, too—they have broken 
windows.” Three and a half years 


they endured this insulting treatment 
of their sex and offered no resistance. 
Then, after months of deliberation, 
they realized that it was absolutely 
necessary for the success of their 
cause that stronger measures be 
taken. Denied a hearing in the press, 
denied a hearing at the House of 
Commons, and denied a hearing at the 
public meetings, they adopted that 
time-honored measure of protest, the 
breaking of a few windows. It was 
a symbolic act of rebellion, a sign to 
the Government of the great spirit of 
defiance in the hearts of its subject 
women—just as our fathers held the 
Boston tea-party as an act of protest 
against the British Government of 
that day. As that defiant deed was 
of enormous effect, so has been this 
deed on the part of the women. 
More Violence by Men. 

The Earl of Lytton said the other 
day that more violence had been done 
by the men during the three weeks 
of the recent election than by the 
women during the entire agitation. 
Such action on the part of voters 
seems wrong, for they have a consti- 
tutional way through the vote of re- 
dressing their grievances. But on the 
part of a disfranchised class, after 
half a century’s trial has proved all 
their methods to be of no avail, a 
protest such as these women have 
made seems to me entirely right. 

In breaking a few panes, the great- 
est care has been taken that no one 
should be hurt, and through the entire 
campaign no one has even been in- 
jured, excepting the suffragists them- 
selves. Some of them, to the shame 
of the Liberal Government, have re- 
ceived such violent treatment that 
they will never have back their health 
again. 

Women Treated as Felons. 


Over 450 have been sent to prison, 
and their sentences aggregate 28 
years. The Government has sought 
to crush the movement by treating 
them as felons, by putting them in 
the lowest division and giving them 
hard labor—the same treatment which 
would be given for the worst of 
crimes. Men political prisoners, on 
the other hand, are usually placed in 
the “highest: division: Dr. Jamieson, 
for example, who committed the se. | 
rious offence of taking up arms 
against a friendly nation, was in the 
first division, The women have been 


The country seems. willing Mkept in irons for two and a half days 


in succession. They have been kept 
in straight jackets and punishment 
And this is in England, not 





bill through its second reading by a/| Russia! 


The Hunger-Strike. 


Last July they turned for help to 
the Russian revolutionists in Siberia, 
and borrowed from them the weapon 
of the hunger strike, that extreme of 


passive resistance. Since then 110 
women have gone through the hunger 
strike. At first they were kept five 
or six days without food, until death 
seemed about to come to their release, 
and then the authorities let them out. 
But last October the Government went 
further than ever the Czar has gone, 
and ordered them to be fed by force. 
This means that they are usually fed 
twice every day through the nostrils. 
It is so painful that some women 
have become unconscious under the 
operation. It is so painful that I 
think one would go insane if it were 
continued many months. 


No Surrender. 


Do what the Government may, the 
women will continue their passive re- 
sistance. The hunger strike is a 
weapon that is pointed at both ends, 
but it is a powerful weapon. It forces 
the issue. It has made the situation 
much more acute. This prolonged, 
this never-yielding resistance to the 
injustice of their imprisonment has 
brought their whole struggle much 
nearer an end. 


Struggle Nearing End. 


It is nearing the end, I believe. 
Four and a half years ago the question 
was dead. Now, after this short space 
of more vigorous agitation, the battle 
seems almost won. And in the ap- 
proaching victory of the _ British 
women we can rejoice as they do. 
Their fight is our fight. 


in the World. 


We are so close at hand that per- 
haps we hardly realize the full sig- 
nificance of this movement. The 
greatest drama that is being enacted 
in the world today, it seems to me, 
is the battle of the British women. 
When historians can look back from 
the perspective of a century or two, 
I think they will say that this talk of 
dreadnaughts, and budgets, and House 
of Lords, was, after all, of but little 
moment, and that the great event of 


Greatest Drama 


world significance in Great Britain 
at the beginning of the century was 
the magnificent struggle for political 


freedom on the part of her women. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Mary Ryan is deputy assessor 
of Okanagan County, Washington. 


The majority of the votes cast at 
the recent school election in Odin, 
Ill., were cast by women. 


Mrs. Mary L. T. Gannett of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., writes: “There is nothing I 


know of in the suffrage field that 
comes near the Woman's’ Journal. 
I read it through the moment it 
comes.” 


The California E. S. A. has got out 
a list, for the benefit of librarians, 
of “Votes for Women” books and pe- 
riodicals. Copies may be had from 
the Literature Committee, 611 Gilman 
street, Palo Alto, at half a cent apiece. 


A course in public speaking for 
women students has been started in 
one of the free academies of Berlin. 
The director of the course is Dr. Olga 
Stieglitz, who will give instruction 
in speeches, prepared and impromptu, 
in elocution, oratory and _ self-confi- 
dence on the platform. This marks 
a new departure in conservative Ger- 
many. 


If we think well of this fast-devel- 
oping seedling idea (woman suffrage), 
which has to struggle up through 
“layers of prejudice,” let us reserve 
our regrets and criticisms solely for 
thcse repressive forces that hinder 
its growth, and give our ungrudging 
approval to the all-conquering seed 
not only after, but also before it has 
achieved its inevitable victory.—Lady 
Constance Lytton. 


“A Marriage Under the Terror,” by 
“Patricia Wentworth,” has won the 
prize of 250 guineas in the “best nov- 
el” competition inaugurated a year 
ago by a London publishing house. 
When the identity of the authors be- 
came known after the decision, it 
was found that several prominent nov- 
elists were among the 160 competitors, 
yet a woman had won the prize with 
her first book. “Patricia Wentworth” 
is the pen name of a_ widow, the 
daughter of an army man, who de- 
sires to maintain her anonymity until 
the public has given its verdict on 
her book. She has written many short 
stories, and it was always her desire 
since her school days to write a book 
on the French Revolution. 





WOMEN INVESTORS. 


Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 

if you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
for something of value. 


E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 





JUS SUFFRAGII 
The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthiy, in English, by Mar- 
tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland; price 82 cents a year. Gives the 
news of the organized movement for 
woman suffrage all over the world. 

The Woman's Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that case 
10 cents additional should be enclosed to 
cover cost of money order and postage. 








TO LET.—A large, pleasant room, 
well furnished, near street cars; all 
modern conveniences. Mrs. Gilbert, 
109 Pleasant street, Dorchester. 





BOARD AND LODCING 

First-class board and lodging, permanent or 
transient, may be had with Miss A. Dillet, 19 
Westminster Ave., Roxbury, Mass , steam heat, 
open plumbing, all modern conveniences. 
Owing to the peculiar construction of the house 
every room is a corner room with sunshine and 
fresh air. Miss Dillet is a trained nurse, and 
was for years at the head of the surgical! depart- 
ment of the New England Hospital for women 
and children. Can give skilled care to elderly 
peo orinvalids. Pleasant situation. House 
as sun parlor and open piazza. Easy access to 
poe Street and Kgleston Square cars. 
Best References. Telephone, Roxbury 2164-5. 





THE FORERUNNER 
A monthly magazine of tales, essays and verse, 
edited and written wholly by CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS GILMAN, 67 Charlton St., New York 


City, $1.00 per year. 





EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER. 





Oxperienced, New England, Work- 
ing housekeeper of middle age wishes 
to take position with father and adult 
scns.—Adult sons preferred. If young- 
er, not less than seven years old—or 
business woman. Careful attention to 
the details of home-making. Refer- 
ences. B. W., 47 Tyler St., Lowell, 
Mass. 


A young Armenian, 17 years old— 
four months in this country—wants a 
place where he can learn to speak good 
English. Has worked in store and at 
the Brighton Homeopathic Hospital. 
Is intelligent and obliging. Address 
James J. Gregory, 147 South Hunting- 
ton avenue, City. 





Miss M. W. Macy, Public Stenog- 
rapher, Room 712, Tremont Building, 








Boston. Also Justice of the Peace. 
Pension papers executed. 
HUMOROUS. 

Sunday School Teacher: “Willie, 


where do bad men go when they die?” 
Willie: “To Congress, ma’am.” 





Mamma: “Why do you eall 
beautiful doll ‘ugly old thing’?” 

Little Dot: “Sh-h-h! She’s so 
pretty I’s ‘fraid she’ll get vain.’”— 
Good News. 


that 


Mrs. Slangem (upstairs): “Bridget, 


have you turned the gas on in the 
parlor, as I told you?” 
New Domestic: “Yes, ma’am; 


can’t you smell it?” 





Magistrate: “Have you any visible 
means of support?” 

Prisoner: “Yes, yer wushup.” (To 
his wife, a laundress): “Hemmar, 
stand up so’s the court can see yer.” 
—Throne and Country. 





Suffragette Society—‘We must call 
on the countess next.” 

“But the countess is in jail.” 

“Well, one must not neglect one’s 
social duties. Let us drive around 
to the jail and leave cards.” 


The conversation turned upon the 
alderman from the ’Steenth Ward. 
“What do you suppose he’s worth?” 
asked one man. “Nobody knows,” 
said another. “Sometimes you can 
buy him for $50, and at other times 
it takes $500.”"—-Chicago Tribune. 





“The printer’s boy has come for 
the report of that lecture on the High- 
er Criticism. Is it finished?” “All 
but a sentence in the middle, and I 
can’t make sense of my notes.” “Well, 
just put in ‘great applause’ and let it 
go.” The report appeared with the 
following: “Friends, I will detain you 
but a few moments longer. (Great 
applause.)” 








MISS M. 
The Red Glove Shop . 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves 


for the 





and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 


F. FISK 
322 Boylston Street 


for men and women for Street 


Price 














